STUDENT DAYS

of a ridiculous scene at the table d'hdte, where a parson
whom I rather liked took offence at something I said and
we had almost a quarrel. It was mopped up and stifled,
like spilt wine with a napkin; but it leaves an unpleasant
impression.

I have again ceased all work, because I felt that it
strained my head a little, and so I have resumed the tedious
task of waiting with folded hands for better days. But
thanks to George Sand and the sunshine, I am very jolly.

That last word was so much out of key that I could sit
no longer, and went away to seek out my clergyman and
apologise to him. He was gone to bed. I don't know
what makes me take this so much to heart. I suppose it's
nerves or pride or something; but I arn unhappy about it.
I am going to drown my sorrows in Consuelo and burn
some incense in my pipe to the god of Contentment and
Forgetfulness.

I do not know, but I hope, if I can only get better, I
shall be a help to you soon in every way and no more a
trouble and burthen. All my difficulties about life have
so cleared away; the scales have fallen from my eyes,
and the broad road of my duty lies out straight before me
without cross or hindrance. I have given up all hope, all
fancy rather, of making literature my hold: 1 see that I
have not capacity enough. My life shall be, if I can make
it, my only business. I am desirous to practise now,
rather than to preach, for I know that I should ever preach
badly, and men can more easily forgive faulty practice
than dull sermons. If Colvin does not think that I shall
be able to support myself soon by literature, I shall give
it up and go (horrible as the thought is to me) into an
office of some sort: the first, the main question is, that I
must live by my own hands; after that come the others.
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